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ingly pleasant jaunt of some three hundred 


ACK again in the Arm Chair, after an exceed- 





of wet to dry—and the earth, which like a toper, has 
been on a big soak, like the toper is all the more 
parched with thirst, upon missing the accustomed 
draught. To remedy this baking and crusting of the 
ground, there is nothing so good as stirring the soil 
often, and this will be essential to the success of the 
_hoed crops ; for,if left now to be pinched in the jaws 
_of a crusty surface, it will be all day with them. 
A great many incidents and episodes of a personal 
| character, encountered on this delightful journey, we 
| would like to make a note of, if we had space ; such 
as how we met with cherished friends in Cleveland, 
took a few hours visit in the old burgh of Warren, a 
hasty survey of the immense iron and coal works at 
| Youngstown, and an afternoon’s drive with Bro. Du- 
| mars of the Mahoning Register, in which we met 





miles, making a circuit of the entire north-| with our artist friend, Will. Porter of Warren, taking 
east part of Ohio, going up the Cleveland and Co-| sketches among the grand and beautiful scenery of 
lumbus Railroad to the Lake, thence east on the| that region—made a ten minutes call at the rural 
Cleveland and Mahoning Railroad to its corntaction| teens of the lively lady writer, Carrie A. Clark, 
at Youngstown, in Mahoning Co., thence by carriage| spent a half hour in the most beautiful garden of 
through Poland, Canfield and Ellsworth, to Salem,| Mrs. J. M. Edwards of Canfield—a model of perse- 
and from there west on the Pittsburg and Ft. Wayne) verance and skill in floriculture and arboriculture— 
Railroad, through Stark, Wayne, etc., to Crestline, | looked in upon our friend Mounts, the Binghams, 
and home on the C.C.& C. R. R. We have been father and son, and Allen, all Sheep Kings, etc., ete., 
over this ground at different times before, but as a| at Ellsworth, then jumped off to greet our Ashland 
whole we never saw it looking more promising, or | Co. friends, Rosella, Paul Oliver and others, all of 
found the people more determined and hopeful than, which was more interesting to ourselves than it would 








now. 

In the north-east, the pastures are short, but the 
winter fodder was not used up so closely as in this 
region, and farther south and west. The corn land 


was mostly planted by the middle of May, and in| 


many fields which we saw in Ashland, Stark, etc., 
the farmers were dressing it out with cultivators, on 
the 20th. The wheat fields of Trumbull, Mahoning, 
Columbiana, etc., are very promising, and those in 
the region of Canton are glorious to behold. With 
a pushing season, the wheat harvest will be near two 
weeks earlier than an average, up that way. The 
fruit in that quarter holds on better than it does this 
way. Cherries and apples promise abundance, but 
the bearing peach trees arescarce. The sheep seem 
to have wintered well, and the lamb crop is unusually 
large this spring. 

The farmers in the north-east were just beginning 
to call for rain—so soon do we pass from the extreme 


be to the public, so we let it pass as a pleasant 
memory. 

This has been quite a blooming spring, and we 
suppose the bees have been doing well, and the 
young broods will be getting ready to go to house- 
keeping on their own account. These will need a 
close watching, and new hives should be handy, and 
in perfect order. 

There seems to be an unusual absence of insect 
pests in the orchard and garden, this season, except 
that the plum curculio is as wicked as ever. We 
may hope that the early ripening of the wheat will 
cheat the midge out of his repast, and when he 
wakes up, he will find the tables cleared and the 
dishes washed. All our storms and attempt at storm, 
clear up cold. There was quite a show of frost on 
the morning of the 23d of May, and all day of the 
27th, the winds piped a chilly treble, that would have 
done credit to the firat of March. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | walk, it is injurious to drive them on a run, as i 


Cows and Butter Making. \is too freequently done by boys and dogs. 
— | Cows cannot have too kind treatment to do well, 
BY ANDASW RAVEXS, DELAWARE CO, ©. always use them gently, never kick, pound or yell 





|at them when milking, as they are sometimes quite 
excitable, and often hold up their milk in conse- 
In the first place, it is necessary to have good quence of such treatment. ; é 
cows. I have owned at one time and another a/| For COWS BIVIDE milk in the winter, I think 
great many cows, and have always found those cornstalk fodder and feed of wheat shorts and 
that run to fat, were not, as a general thing, worth | bran, make the best butter, or good clover or tim- 
much for milk and butter. I have found our com- thy hay is very good. But I always try to give 
mon stock of cows to be as good as any I have |™Y milk cows in the winter a regular feeding of 
ever tried, excepting three that I now have, and | Wheat bran and shorts in equal proportions, well 
they are a cross of Devon and Short-horn, I think | mixed together, and made wet enough so they can 
our crossed stock may prove to be the best for |¢at it good. Oats and corn chopped together, 
milking and butter making. makes good feed for cows. _I have not experi- 
For a good cow I want to see a small head and | mented much on root feeding, potatoes will, I 
neck, and clean smooth legs, light forequarters and know make butter white. ; ah 
deap heavy hind quarters, body rather flat, ribs | I stable my cows in the winter, giving them 
straight, belly deep, bag largest up next the belly plenty of straw for bedding, my stable is divided 
and run down square, teats not too large, long slim | UP Mo stalls three feet wide, with hay boxes to 
tail with a good brush, horns clear, clean and not jeach stall. ‘ 
too large, eyes large full and grey | Cows should never be allowed to lie out of 
I like my cows to come in by the first of April, | doors in this inclement season of the year, if they 
or as near that time as possible. I always save | €@M possibly be stabled. Kept in stables, they 
the heifer calves from the best milkers that I de-| Will give more milk and make more butter, and 
sign to keep for my future cows, and if I save a that too on less feed than those that are allowed 
bull it is from the best cow. I want the calf to|to run out. I think a cow can be wintered on 
have a clean small head and neck, clean legs and nearly one-third _less hay by being properly 
small tail; I hate to see a big clumsy head on any- | housed, besides this it is profitable in the amount 
thing of the cattle kind. we manure that can be saved. I can make more 
Care and Feeding. | manure from five cows stabled, than I can from 


The dai hould b 1 1 q{ten that run at large. Certainly, when we con- 
ve Gairy cows should be wem Managed anc’ sider the saving in feed and manure, the comfort 
. . s S , ; » ay S ° ‘ ee J . 
properly —a for; range t vi mes - 800d | of the cows and their better condition in the spring, 
asture and free access to an abundance of pure}... w ent Gch nities aiann 4 ; 
Sain I think the natural grasses such as June|~. Poms aay Sunk SONS Ses ie SUMNER 
x : - | Milk and Butter. 
grass, etc., make the richest and the sweetest but- | We milk , lar] ‘ a 
ter. Clover and timothy are the next best. Inthe|, '’ © MUS Our Cows regularly morning and even- 
: : : : \ing, and strain the milk in tin pans holdings about 
fall, meadow pasture is the best. Pumpkins are| © ae i. Molten ; + 
first rate feed, they make good rich butter of ee eee ee eee 
—th hea Pies sans siieh smcasiite cows jn | SUTface, I think the cream rises quicker and bet- 
celle yor. 2 : 8 10 | Jes j 
: . ; . |ter. We set the pans on shelves in a cool, well 
all, is 2 s dis especially profi- , " : ; 
—_— ae tae When | ventilated stone spring house, let it stand accord 
apie seas as ° - ° kt ° . ° ° 
the corn af its milky state, cut it up and feed to| MB op theca omen. which + of course quite — 
ypbeat™ pros stalks. blades, corn and al}, | #U/¢ from twenty-four to thirty hours betore skim 
ars Mrs | enter dressy tregemnay “,.|ming. Milk should be kept in a cool place and 
It is certainly a most profitable feed for cows, es ae th a oes he Senne ceed amiene. bans i it 
it increases the quantity of milk and butter, and y» " P f gi 10, 
sibleeeef' the tester am waelieht endichs |may be set in a box of cold water, which will not 


\injure it for making good butter. 
There is a great deal in taking care of cows to| ’ ny 


| Everything about a milk room should be kept 

have them do well, they should have the best of|¢jean and pure from any bad smell, as perfect 
care under all circumstances, and be carefully and | cleanliness is absolutely necessary throughout the 
kindly treated, and always be regularly fed, milked whole operation of butter making, if we wish to 
and salted. , produce a good article. I do not think it makes 
In the summer season cows should never be any special difference whether milk is skimmed 


kept in the yard after night if they can be turned | betore it becomes sour or not; it should not stand 
into pasture: in the hot season when the flies are | until partly turned to water, as that would be very 
so bad, I think that night pasture is of fully as apt to injure the flavor of the butter, the milk will 
much service to the cows as feeding by day. I sour and thicken before it gets into that state. 

always change my cows into different fields if pos-/ We churn in the old-fashioned dash churn, and 
sible, they will do a great deal better, give more think it the best. I have tried several patent 
milk and make more butter. I never want my |churns, but they did not make as good butter as 
cows to run in the same pasture field more than|the old dash churn. The patent churns make the 
one week at a time. When taken to and from | butter soft and oily. We churn the cream twice 
pasture, cows should not be driven faster than a'or three times a week, keeping the cream while 


Selection of Cows. 
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churning, at a temperature of sixty deg., and 
sometimes every day according to the quantity of 
milk. When we finish churning, we take out the 
butter with a wooden ladle into a large butter 
bowl and wash it with pure cold spring water to 
wash out the buttermilk, then drain off the water, 
work in one ounce to the pound, of Ashton fac- 
tory, or solar salt, set it away twenty-four hours, 
then work it till we get all the whey out, then pack 
it down in a good hard oak air-tight fiirkin; when 
full, head it up tight and put it in a dry, cool cel- 
ler, up from the ground a foot and a half, on a 
bench or shelves. The best months for making 
good butter and that which will keep for the long- 
est time, are May, June, October and November, 
the most difficult time is July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

I know there are a great many opinions about 
making good butter that will keep well, some think 
it must be made very salt to save a long time, and 
put in salt between the layers of butter when pack- 
ing it down in the firkin, but that is wrong; butter 
should have no more salt in it than it wil! 
dissolve, for if it has it spoils the flavor of it, and 
I think it will not save as well. 

A great deal of butter in Ohio, is spoiled by 
salting with poor salt. A great deal of the salt 
that is used for salting butter is made by boiling 
down the water of the salt springs or wells; this 
salt most of it contains lime, and all of it more or 
less of a kind of bitter water, which injures the 
flavor of the butter and does not save it so well as 
the solar salt. 

Some people are opposed to washing butter, and 
say they would rather have the milk left in than 
to wash it, they think washing it makes it rancid ; 
but this is a mistake, for if the milk is left in the 
butter it will surely sour and the butter become 
strong, besides it is as easy to work the water out 
as the milk, and if the water is not all worked out, 
it combines with the salt, to make a brine, which 
will help to keep the butter sweet. In cool 
weather we can work out the milk very well with- 
out water, but in hot weather we cannot get the 
milk out without washing and hardly with. There 
should be a great deal of care used in working 
butter, as there is a great deal of butter spoiled by 
the way it is worked. Some work it too much, 
when this is done it becomes greasy like lard, and 
after standing a while it will turn white and lose 
its flavor. When working butter, I never draw 
the ladle over the butter, for that will make it 
greasy; but I always cut and press with the ladle 
to work out the milk. When made right, butter 
will always stand up, and when cut with a knife 
will cut off smooth and clean and not daub the 
knife, but poor butter will stick to the knife and 
throat. Butter should never be packed down un- 
til it is solid, and if put down solid it will remain 
80. : 

Gz A great, a good and a right mind, is a kind 
of divinity lodged in flesh, and may be the bless- 
ing of a slave as well as of a prince. 

SENECA. 
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Responses, Items and Answers. 


From a Buckeye tn California. 

I live in the very heart of Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the richest and most fertile valleys in the 
State. Our winter is now over, unlike the win- 
ters in the East, we have no snow, nothing but a 
succession of rains. The mountain tops that sur- 
round our valley, are covered near all winter with 
snow, and in the valley the thermometer scarcely 
ever reaches zero. We have had plenty of all 
kinds of vegetables since the last of Febuary, and 
in fact we have vegetables near all the year, some 
kinds all the year. The fruit was hurt by the 
frost, but still enough remains. This is (compar- 
atively speaking) a perfect vineyard, we soon will 
rival France. Our wheat and barley is now head- 
ing out, and in a few short weeks will be ready for 
the sickle. I can hardly immagine there is another 
such a healthy and heart-cheering valley as this. 
One may well say there is no sickness here. 
Doctors almost starve, if it was not for California 
being such a prolific country, in the way of babies, 
they would starve sure. 

Yours very truly, 


April 18, 1859. Jno. WIDNEY. 


Wood Underdrains. 


Will you inform me which is the best kind of 
timber for a wood underdrain, also the length it 
should be cut, and the size it should be split, 
and how it should be placed in the ditch to insure 
the best drainage? J. G. 


AnsweER.—There are a variety of ways practiced 
in making wood underdrains. One is to dig a narrow 
ditch, leaving a shoulder of earth eight inches from 
the bottom, and on this shoulder lay half round logs 
of the right size, then fill up with dirt. Another way 
is to cut timber—oak timber usually—in lengths of 18 
inches, split these in puncheons two inches thick, dig 
the ditch a foot wide at the bottom, then set in the 
split timbers with one end in the side of the bottom, 
and lean the top end against the opposite wall of the 
ditch, cover the cracks with turf or straw, and fill as 
before. Others make a V shaped trough by nailing 
the edges of two planks together, and placing them 
in the bottom of the ditch, open face downwards and 
then fill. Others still, lay two poles apart in the 
bottom of a ditch, and a large log top of them. 
White oak and black ash are among the best of our 
timbers to last when laid deep in the earth.—Ep. 
Western Prospects. 

A friend lately residing in Western Indiana, has 
traveled through Illinois to Northern Missouri and 
back, writes us that in Northern Indiana, North- 
ern Illinois, Iowa, and Northern Missouri, there 
will be a failure of fall wheat, but in the Southern 
half of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, there will 
be an average crop, and perhaps extra, if not in- 
jured hereafter. A great many cattle have died 
this spring in those western States, principally 





caused by lack of feed and for want of shelter. 
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What about Mole Plows. can then begin to talk about bringing his land up 


I wish to know why we see so little in the Cul-| If farmers would plant some early kind of corn 
tivator concerning the mole plow: you have urged |and plow under the rye sown the fall previous be- 
the importance of underdraining, and given many | ‘fore planting they would find their land constantly 
plans by which that could be done, but are silent increasing in fe srtility: the rye is succulent, and 
about that machine. Now we are driven to the will soon decay and afford luxuriant nourishment 
conclusion, that the old Col. is in the interest of | for the corn roots, and the corn exhausts the land 
the tile makers, or hired by the mole plow men to|the least perhaps, of all crops. The rye can be 
keep dark about their defects until they can dis-| worked in with a shovel plow and will not cost to 
pose of their patents advantageously, or that he} exceed two dollars per acre, including the seed 
is too lazy to investigate the matter. We wish to| and it will repay ten fold, then if it should be a 
know whether the plow will make durable ditches| wet season like last year, the rye crop is a good 
or not. Come Col. tell us all about it. As the | de sal better than nothing to feed. I never knew 
Cultivator is our text book we wish to know the land to become very rich by sowing wheat and 








whole gospel concerning the mole plow. 
Wayne Co., Ind. T. Harris. 


Answer.—We have seen four or five sorts of the 
mole plows, and there are still others in progress. | 
We are in the interests of all tile makers, because 
they are in the interest of the people, and we are in 
the interest of the mole plow makers just the same, 
though they do not seem to understand that the Ohio 
Cultivator is the best medium through which they can 
reach the farming public. If they can afford this un- 
productive economy, we are sure we can, but we are 
not the kind of a person to be hired to “keep dark.” 

The mole plow is a shank of iron like a coulter, 
some three feet long, with a wedge-shaped iron block 
on the foot, which when dragged through the ground, 
leaves a hole five or six inches in calibre. 
is fastened in a heavy beam which traverses the sur- 
face of the ground, and is dragged forward by a cable | 
and capstan. The shank or mole, is set in at the) 
lowest spot in the field, and where the water can dis- 
charge itself, and thence follows the grade of the 
Jand to be drained. If the grade is regular and the 
subsoil firm and clear of stones and roots, it does its 
work well, and the water will flow in the groove for 
several years. The late improvements have been 
aimed at producing a machine which will adjust the 
depth of the mole so as to overcome the inequalities 
of surface. We have a good deal of faith in the 
mole plows, and believe they will do a good work for 
our “dropsical” plains and prairies, and if the work 
does not stand Jong, it is easy to go over it again 
For rough surface or for stony and crumbly soil, we 
suppose this mode of draining is not well adapted.— 
Ep. 

Renovating Worn Soil. 

If E. M’s land will hardly produce corn husks, 
I think it will need considerable long manure, and 
some short, besides a good deal that is neither 
very short nor very long to make it grow wheat 
and then clover after a crop of oats has been taken 
off of it, Butif he will plow his oats under, 
when they are ia bloom, then sow it to rye the 
first of September, then plow that under about the 
middle of May or when jt js headed out and plant 
it to King Phillip corn, then gut that off and sow 
it to rye again and then plant jt gggin to corn, he 











Cc. W. C. 


| clover 
How he didnt’t make it Pay. 


I beg a small space in your columns, to talk a 
‘little to Mr. Sater or any other reader of your 
journal, who thinks he can make it pay to feed 
hogs on high priced corn. 

In Mr. Sater’s first experiment, according to 
his own figures, we find that he realized only 36 
cts. per bushel for his corn that he fed to his hogs, 
while your correspondent sold his crop of corn, 
produced the same year, for 50 cts. per bushel. 
Had Mr. S. sold his hogs in Oct., 1857, and the 
corn he fed them afterwards, he would have been 
the gainer, $137.75. 

The second experiment was still a greater fail- 
ure. I find, upon calculation, that it took 36 1-5 


‘bu. corn, to produce every fat hog he sold, (tak- 
This shank | ing his own estimate of 1 bu. 


coin to make 
1103 lbs. of pork,) and we have 36 1-5 bu. corn 
produced 390 40-47 Ibs. of pork, estimating his 
| pork at the almost unprecedented price of $8 per 
100 nett, and we have $25.07 and 36 1-5 bu. of 
corn at 90 cts., (present selling price in Cincin- 
nati,) and we have $32.58, or $7.51 loss on every 
fat hog, or $352.97 in the aggregate, making no 
calculation for the loss of a single hog. Several 
other things we might mention. This is written 
with the best of feelings, and with an object solely 
to the farming interest. Yours, 
Epwarp R. Dorp. 
Miami Co., May, 1859. 
Slabbering in Horses. 


Will some one of the Cultivator friends tell us 
the cause of Slabbers? Is it produced by ani- 


‘| malcule, or is it some kind of mineral, or what is 


it? I have as good, bright timothy ‘hay as you 
can find, put up in the best of order. Some of it 
slabbers so that it is almost worthless. N. B. 

Fountain Green, Ill. 

AnswER.—Slabbers are caused by irritation of the 
salivary glands in horses, just as salivation is pro- 
duced in persons by the use of calomel or tubacco. 
Horses are most commonly salivated by eating lobe- 
lia with their grass or hay ; sometimes clover pasture 
will have the same effect, in a less degree. The 
remedy is, in the first place to remove the exciti.g 
cause, and nature will work its own cure in time. 
But to hasten matters, use a gargle made from a de- 
coction of witch hazel, bayberry bark, or a solution 








1859. 
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of alum. A mixture of sulphur in salt, fed in meal 
once a week, is good. If the horse can be coaxed 
to eat burdock leaves, as they sometimes will in such 
cases, it will stop the salivation.—Ep. 

Blight in Pear Trees. 


A subscriber wishes to know how to prevent 
the blasting of the pear tree. An uncle of mine 
has a large thrifty pear tree, that was much affect- 
ed with the blast some ten or fifteen years ago, he 
bored a hole in the trunk, placed perhaps one half 
ounce of sulphur therein, plugged it up tight. 
The tree has been entirely free trom the disease 
since. N. Cope. 

Columbiana Co., 5th Mo., 1859. 


Brush-run Valley--Knox Co. 


Our little valley takes its name from the amount 
of brush that grew along the valley in a state of 
nature, such as thorn, plum, alder, nine-bark crab- 
apple, hazel, etc., and that so thick that a rabbit 
could hardly squeeze through. After many a sore 
hand and scratched face, these stubborn brush gave 
way before the hand of improvement, and now our 
little valley is not to be sneezed at. We are all 
busy preparing ground for planting corn, sugar 
cane, potatoes, etc. Our wheat looks very well. 
We raise a little of all kinds of stock, horses, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, shanghais, etc., and Col., if you 
would travel up our little valley some time, you 
would think that we could beat creation a raising 
babies. Dory Farmer 
Greeting from Miami. 


Miami county is doing well, fair prospects ahead 
for peace and plenty, for which we ought to be 
diligent and thankful. Our corn is most of it 
planted, and is coming up nicely. Wheat for the 
most part looks well, and so do the oats and gar- 
den stuff, but as for fruit ete., not much to brag of. 

My old friend told me to-day, that he could not 
get along without the Ohio Cultivator, he has been 
a member of my club for several years, but some 
how was left out this year; but he can’t stand it 
to live so, and I told him I would send for it for 
him immediately. Please send it to him forth- 
with. D. F. 


(<F Any other old friends that have been left out 
any where else, may be served the same way.—Eb. 
Southern Indiana. 


Having just finished a tour through Johnson, 
Bartholomew, Decatur, Jennings, Jackson, Law- 
rence and Orange counties, I find the farmers re- 
joicing in hope of an abundant crop. Wheat is 
very promising, and as there is a vast deal sown, 
therefore we expect full garners this fall. Most 
of us are just done planting corn, but some corn 
is up, and farmers are working it. 

Some of the farmers are undertaking the sugar 
cane, and think it profitable. Fruit is alive, and 
promises a plentiful yield. Most of the hogs 
have died with the cholera and want of feed to- 
gether, so they are scarce. It seems to me that 
farmers are using more industry and economy. 


W. E. Spear. 
Columbus, Ind., May 15, 1859. 











Clayton Co., lowa. 


Every thing looks nice out here in this north- 
western country. The weather is quite cool at 
this time, but the wheat fields are beginning to 
look quite green. The farmers are now planting 
corn; there is but little up yet. Our soil is well 
adapted to the raising of grain, but I do not think 
the climate is well adapted to the raising of stock, 
the winters are too long and cold. Report says 
the people of Minnesota are suffering for some- 
thing to eat; some of them are living on roots 
and elm bark. R. E. 

May 19, 1859. 


Kansas. 


The prospects of wheat and other crops are 
very encouraging indeed, they have never been 
more so. The farmers are all hard at work, and 
they will get a much larger amount under cultiva- 
tion than in any previous year. D. D.C. 

Sumner, K. T. 
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County Fairs for 1859. 








PURRTOF occ ccciccececs | OE Sept. 7- 9. 
BARA. 6.006 ccb dees I in ties ccxuctnes “* 13-15. 
GORGE sccccccccencsces BOOED os ccncsnccccccccan “13-15. 
RE taxa sbetauns cane ee Georgetown..cc..csccccee * 18-16, 
QIN 64. dk ss ccckadies Steubenvilie ........ccee- « 14-16. 
ita cs cettcetcnded MDD cdabstieii csc. « 14-16. 
Pic ccccccccccecss London “ 14-16. 
I Brit etsccnsanune OU ct cccsdestdkdstenue “ 14-17. 
GRR n.d esecnccceses Olive Branch............. ‘6 20.22. 
eee IT as04 060644660500 ‘© 21-23. 
BOG hase ctereconacncs NN tidbtida iene sails “ 22.23, 
IB ion ddiccsscesed We CR iccadeccekca s 27-29. 
QaGNER sr cccccccctccscese MM iain citcdasdceecdeees ‘6 27-29. 
Champaign............+ NOON occcdecisc ddbsdsee «27-30. 
TUSCAPAWAS 0.20 2000 cee. rere “ 28-30. 
Geauga, (Free).......... CIID oss. c0000s -eetnce 28-30. 
Columbiana .........+++ POO EOE dacncesinncaee « 28-30. 
Highland..... ..cccooes MENUS cacccccccccccesse @ SRE 
BOROED sc ccccscccccccecs bith edésasidcccians ‘© 28-30. 
PUCRAE 2. cc ccccccscoces ON ind icndbisacvivis « 29-30. 
Rasen csee cece scda PR Sa cdcsacbicetewdds Oct. 3-5 
MaeeiN .ccc cc cccccccce EET Te “« 45 
ED cudwnethcddedede<s sels scendscuanna “ 4-6 
GaPOEED ccccccncscscss a ice chick cuanininian “ 4-6 
Gs cc ndcccccucceceos WII n6e0dcccunnnae “« 46 
Licking. .cccccsccscccees POWER aos cccncesccassce = &6 
WG once ctddecicicsded SI bcs véddndecar oe ae 
BRAED < cccccccictcoceces GRD si ditinecitaicaiiie “ 67 
Lake... ccce. coccceececes Painesville..... “ §.% 
Ay ee ee PP “= 69 
SEARS 6 ccccccescccccs Ginaintsdisusessanue “oe 67% 
Wyandot occcccccccccees Upper Sandusky ......... ‘6s 87 
Sandusky ..........ccee. UD iriedé dtannnamaas “« 67 
WEFRO cece c ccccceccecs WED cectudactdaenduc “« 67 
Montgomery ..........-- NN iccda é ckccdicc cnc “« 6&8. 
HasGle 2. ccccccccceccess in a nccec stiticonsids “ 12-14. 
Sumit. .ccccccee ceoces HE sain cene seston “ 12.14. 
MOrgan ....ccceseereeees McConnelisville... ...... “ 12-14, 
Carroll, cccccccccccccces Carrollton..... “26.27. 





Better Yet !—Old Columbiana offers some 200 
copies of the Ohio Cultivator on her premium list, 
and a copy to every member of the Society who fails 
to draw a premium at the fair. This ought to send 
500 copies into that glorious county. We also re- 
turn thanks to the officers of Stark and Darke Co. 





Societies for their kind offers in this direction. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |ions of every sort, which consequently rendered 
Course of Epidemic Diseases, ‘it necessary to unpack the bales in which they 
— |were contained, yet notwithstanding these differ- 
In the Ohio Cultivator of Feb. 15th, is a re-| ent operations, there has not been a single instance 
ply by R. P. F. to G.S. Bently, on Decayed|in which cholera was communicated. All epi- 
Fruit Trees, in 15th January No. His remarks |demics that are not propagated by contagion, but 
are, that the tree commences decaying on the! wholly depend upon some epidemic influence for 
south-west side or in the direction of the sun, at | enterance into our country, are not likely to be 
two or three o'clock P. M. At that time the sun’ prevented, unless the laws of their diffusion should 
scalds the sap, which causes the decay. I have | be different in America from those of Europe and 
an orchard of six acres of old and young trees,| Asia; for we see epidemics often linger for a half 
and I tind trees on the decline, both young and | |century on the confines of a country without en- 
old, and I have not discovered any uniformity in | tering, and then make a sudden and mortal irrup- 
the attack. The disease has made its appearance | tion. 
on the north, south, east and west sides of the tree, It has been generally supposed that animals are 
the same sun rises and sets, the winter comes and jearlier susceptible to epidemic influences which 
goes with the same variableness as they did in the | produce disease than man. This belief is ground- 
days of Moses and Aaron. And itis strange that ed on the fact that previous to coming epidemics, 
the sun has not destroyed our trees long ere this. | with the animal economy, apizootic affections have 
But I fully concur in the Editor’s suggestions in| been observed almost universally to attack cattle, 
the Ohio Cultivator of Jan. 15th, to G. S. Bently’s under which a great many of them have perished. 
article—whether worms may not be a secondary | In the history of epidemics of the fourteenth cen- 
evil, preying upon the decayed sap of trees|tury, alluded to, the mortality with animals was 
already diseased. ‘exceedingly great. There are instances where 
We have from time immemorial a proximate | hogs becoming affected with disease, after stagger- 
cause or primary cause of all disease, and also an |ing about for a short time, fall down dead as if 
exciting orsecondary cause. All plants and animals | they had taken poison. Multitudes of dogs, cats, 
are subject to disease of an epidemic or an en- | fowls and other animals, fall victims to disease. 
demic influence. A very extended observation | Before the disease broke out with animals in 1835, 
would show that all epidemics take their origin in|a number of the Pacha’s oxen were seized, a mala- 
the eastern continent. In that portion of the | dy of which above one hundred died in a few 
globe that is included between the tropic of Can-|days. On examination they found gastretis and 
cer and the sixtieth degree of North Latitude. | ‘entretis in the most intense degree, to such extent 
The Statistics of epidemic plagues show, that ‘indeed that extensive gangrene was found in oxen 
when this disease raged throughout Europe, be-| which had been observed ill but twelve hours. 
tween the years of 1347 and 13050, it took its|This was an epidemic plague not attributed to any 
origin in the East years before it entered Europe. | local cause or secondary cause as we attribute the 
And the epidemic black death of the fourteenth | ,ergot to the foot-ail of cattle, or the hog cholera 
century, in which Europe lost twenty-five millions | | to hogs, or the worms making ravages amongst our 
of her inhabitants, also had its origin in the ori-|fruit trees, or the rust upon oats for the last year, 
ental world long before Europe was affected. And | which extended so univ ersally over our country, or 
during the time that the epidemic cold plague | the potatoe rot that took its origin in the Eastern 
raged at Marseilles, France, in 1720, it was also|continent, nearly a half century ago, in an epi- 
of an Eastern origin. A highly interesting ac-|demic form before it entered our country. 
count of an epidemic ague occurring in Persia, i is} We find on strict examination that nearly all 
giv en by Dr. Bell, a phy sician to the British mis- | disease of all classes depends on a proximate or 
sion. The epidemic ague was called by the Per-| 'primary cause taking its origin in the East, per- 
sians fainting fever, as it is now called in more|haps years before it ‘makes its appearance on our 
modern times sinking chills. This disease has/continent. The first point that naturally presents 
only made its appearance inthe United States but itself, is to determine if possible the original 
a short time. source of epidemic disease. From what has been 
We find in still more modern times the Asiatic | said, there is every reason to infer that epidemic 
cholera was introduced into our country from the | plagues of all kinds originally depend upon the 
East. It does not comport with this brief account, | action of some influence, the nature of which, with 














to trace its progress from year to year over Asia 


until it entered Europe, but I may remark that| 
for a period of twelve years it prevailed constant- | 


ly in some parts of Asia without passing the bor- 


all our increased resources of extended knowledge, 
we are as totally incapable of understanding as our 
ancestors in the fourteenth century. In order to 


arrive at the original or proximate source of all 


ders of the Caspian Sea. It is in this state of epidemics, we will have to read the history of 
the question that the origin and communication of Moses, or the Book of Exodus, where God com- 


epidemics has been attributed to an importation | 
imputed by some to the merchandize arriving 
from the Asiatic traders while loading and unload- 
ing their goods. But, notwithstanding they made 
numerous exchanges of merchandize for provis- 


manded him to stretch forth his rod to punish 
‘Pharaoh for his wickedness in not letting the 
‘children of Israel go. There you will find God 
caused an east wind to blow which brought all 
manner of plagues upon the land of Egypt, and 
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still you will find that all epidemic originally 
comes from the East by an east wind. 
S. S. Srewart. 

Dearborn Co., Ind. 

Remark.—We subscribe to the force of Dr. Stew- 
art’s facts of disease in general, including the potato 
rot, but of their application to the question of fruit 
trees, we are not so well satisfied.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Farming in Oregon. 


Oregon, cannot boast of having the best farm- 
ers in the world. On the contrary she has many 
poor ones—made so by circumstances. The Do- 
nation Law gave to all early settlers 640 acres of 
land; which they selected in the most fertile parts 
of the country. Their stock increased rapidly 
without cost or care, thus making for them a sup- 
port, (and often wealth,) with so much ease that 
it encouraged idleness, and caused them to neglect 
the improvement of their farms. But this “Ore- 
gon mode of farming” is gradually becoming ex- 
tinct, and a spirit of improvement pervades the 
whole state. Insome branches of agriculture she 
excels almost any other state ; as in fruit growing, 
for instance. But there are a few relics of the 
‘Oregon mode’ yet left. One of which taught 
them a dear lesson during the last winter, upon 
the subject of saving winter feed for cattle. Not 
until stock became so numerous as to keep the 
lands grazed close during the summer, was it nec- 
essary to provide a winter supply of food. Now, 
in the more densely populated parts, the large band= 
of cattle cousume nearly all of the grass, during 
summer and fall; what little is left, with what 
grows during winter, is not sufficient to keep them 
all winter until spring. 

The past, is said to have been the most severe 
winter upon stock, that has been known since the 
settlement of the county. We have had but very 
little freezing weather, but it has been almost 
unceasing pouring down of cold rains, sleet and 
snows; and especially during the latter part of 
winter and through March. Many farmers were 
without food or sheds for their cattle, while others 
had but little feed and no sheds. The conse- 
quence is the loss of great numbers of cattle; all 
of which is the result of their neglect. For there 
is not a place in the world in this latitude, where 
cattle can be wintered so easily as here. The 
loss is a severe one to many, but I think it will 
be a benefit to the state in the end, by making 
farmers more provident in the future. My cattle 
have not been fed a mouthful during the year and 
have been all the time beef fat, and so it is with 
thousands of others, but they have had good range. 

We have a flourishing agricultural Journal, 
the Oregon Farmer, published at Portland, now 
in the first year of its existence, that is making 
itself useful by disseminating light and knowledge. 
The genial influence of the Ohio Cultivator is felt 
here too; though so faraway. We have every 
thing todo. Weare just putting in motion the 





machinery of a state government, we have the 
resources of an infant state to develop, a territory 
embracing 227,000 square miles, to populate and 
improve; Gold, Silver, Iron, and Coal mines to 
explore; ships, railroads and cities to build, in short, 
we have to establish here a great and flourish- 
ing agricultural and manufacturing state. 
Yours truly, 
P. W. Giiiitt 
Astoria, Oregon, April, 1859. 





Observations of an Assessor. 


I have but little other than good news to write 
vou: since the 11th of April, I have walked on 
each farm in our township, and the people are at 
work, and have everything to encourage them. 
The fruit prospect so far is good. The season is 
at least two weeks ahead of the average springs of 
the past twenty-five years. 

I took the pains to note in a memorandum book 
the wheat fields in the township, and now count 
up the result as follows: 

67 fields, marked first rate, drilled. 
— = = ” “ sowed. 


$1 « “ second “ drilled. 

56 & « - “ sowed. 
5 « “ third “ drilled. 

15 -« “ “ “ sowed. 
L 4 “ fourth “ drilled. 
gq .* « “ “ sowed. 


I also inquired at nearly every farm, in refer- 
ence to raising sugar cane the past and present 
seasons, and it foots up as follows: 59 raised last 
year; 119 expect to this year. Those who have 
tried it spoke well of it, and some declared that 
they never expected to do it, if they could raise 
it, though two or three had tried it and did not 
succeed well, and did not purpose trying it further, 
but the greater number have maple camps and 
of course have no use for cane. 

The corn and cane is now nearly all in, and a 
finer time for planting, since the first of May, 
never was. 

In the above account on wheat, I think you 
ought to add on all first grades the word extra, 
I believe the second grade would pass for first in 
common seasons. Many exprsssed regret that 
they had not pastured their wheat. 

JONATHAN CrEw. 

Columbiana Co., May, 1859. 

Remarx.—We are very much obliged to friend 
Crew for his comparative statements about the wheat 
fields, but to make them perfect for comparisons, he 
should have stated against each field the condition of 
the soil when the crop was put in, as to fertility, tilth, 
etc., under the divisions of Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th rate, 
as this affects the crop far more than any mode of 
seeding. —Ep. 





Take heed to thy bees, that are ready to swarm, 
The loss therof now, is a crown’s worth of harm ; 








Let skilfull be ready, and diligence seen, 
Lest being too careless, thou losest thy been. = [Tvsser. 
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The Editor's Table. 


Notices of New Books. 











Maser, on Heart Histrorres: A Tale of Truth. 
By Rosetta Rice. 
‘Who stirred such thoughts? you ask ; 
Whose fault was it that she should have such thoughts? 
None's fault, none’s fault : 
The light comes, and we see!” 


This book, which we announced a month ago, is 
upon our table—an elegant volume of 414 pages, in | 
the best style of the publishing house of Follett, 
Foster & Co., of Columbus. No brief review of this 
volume can convey an idea of its secret power and 
philosophy. The readers of the Ohio Cultivator, for 
the last fourteen years, have had glimpses of Rosetta 
from time to time ; but with all her rustic frankness 
and scorn of duplicity, she is yet an enigma to her 
most intimate friends. Few writers, schooled only 
like her among wild hills and dells, have her power 
in reaching the popular heart. Maser is thoroughly 
original in conception and execution, and may be set 
down as an Ohio book, from the first dash of the pen 
to the last touch of the binder; and we are glad to 
know that Ohio can furnish its own books complete. 
Send a dollar to Follett, Foster & Co., and receive 
this vokame by mail, post paid. 

Mints ro Horse Kerrers.—By the late Wm. 
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the pedigrees of the most noted and notable animal 
of this class. The price of this volume we presume 
is the same as the last, viz: $6, for which address 
Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fanm Dratnace.—The principles, processes and 
effects of Draining Land, with stones, wood, plows 
and open ditches, and especially with tiles, including 
tables of rain fall, evaporation, filtration, excavation, 
capacity of pipes, cost and number to the acre of 
tiles, etc. 100 illustrations. By Henry F. French 
of Mass. Published by A. O. Moore & Co.,N. Y. 
384 pp. Price $1, sent by mail, post paid. 

This is one of the live questions of the day, and 
Mr. French has given us a good work. Drainage is 
a subject as old as the palmy days of Rome, and yet 
too little appreciated in our day. It is also a pro- 
gressive subject, and we hope to see it better devel- 
oped both in science and practice. 


Hints TowarRp Puysicat PerrFection; or, the 
Philosophy of Human Beauty ; showing how to ac- 
quire and retain bodily symmetry, health and vigor, 
secure long life, and avoid the infirmities and deform- 
ities of age. By D. H. Jacques. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells, Publisher, 308 Broadway. Price $1. 

While visiting our agricultural shows, and admir- 
ing the beauty and symmetry and perfection of high- 
bred animals, as contrasted with the puny and ill- 
developed humans, we have groaned in spirit, and 
exclaimed, O! for a race of thorough-bred men and 
women! This book is a hint in the right direction, 
which we commend to the public. 


Tue AmeRIcAN Farmer’s New anv UNIVERSAL 
Hanp-Boox.—Containing complete and well digested 
instructions concerning the Treatment of Soils, the 
operations of Productive Field Husbandry; the 
planting and cultivation of Roots, Grains and Grass- 
es; the different varieties of Sugar Cane, Cotton, 
Tobacco, Rice and Tea; the culture of plants yield- 
ing Oils, Dyes, etc.; Kitchen Gardening; Dairy 
Practice ; Fruit Growing ; manufacture of Cider ; 





Henry Herbert. The publishers have finally given 
this long-looked for work to the public. We know 
that Mr. Moore has labored with commendable per-| 
severance to make this book all that is desirable, and 
we give him credit for accomplishing a good measure 
of his intention. In the illustrations especially, he 
has succeeded admirably, when we reflect that gen-. 
uine horse artists are scarce. Fora full reference to 
subjects embraced in this vol., see advertisement. 


American Sxort-Horn Heep Boox, with introduc- 
tory notes by Lewis F. Allen. This is Vol. IV of 
Mr. Allen’s series, Vol. IIT having been issued two 
yearsago. Nearly three thousand pedigrees are given 
in this vol., comprising 608 pages, besides a great 


planting and management of Vineyards ; manufac- 
ture of Wine ; management and diseases of Ani- 
mals, Fowls and Bees; culture of Flowers, orna- 
namental and useful Trees, etc. ; construction of 
Farm Buildings, Hedges, and their management ; 
Grafting, Budding, Pruning and Training ; the great 
diseases of Trees and Plants ; Insects injurious to 
Animals, Fruit Trees, Grain, etc. ; to which is added 
an Appendix containing Tables for the Measurement 
of Land, etc., etc.; the whole embodying plain, 
practical and comprehensive details of Agricultural 
Economy, in all departments, adapted to the United 
States and the Canadas. I\lustrated by nearly 400 





many portraits very handsomely drawn, mostly by 
Page, which are engraved and printed as such work 
should be done. The Short-horn breeders should 
not fail to show their appreciation of the untiring 
industry of Mr. Allen, in collecting and setting forth 


handsomely executed engravings. By practical Ag- 
riculturists. Revised, improved and enlarged by J. 
|W. O'Neil. 724 pp- Price $2.50. Published by 
Charles Desilver, No. 714 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for June, is promptly on 
hand, from R. Kennedy, Periodical Agent, State st. 
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near the Post Office. Godey is one of the rare kind, 
who improves in freshness and vigor as he grows 
older. Miss Slimmens, by our friend, Metta V. Vic- 
tor, is a great attraction in Godey. 





Woot Samrpies.—Heavy, healthy looking samples 
of Spanish, from Doty Farmer of Knox, look as if 
they came from profitable fleeces. Long, silky fibre 
of Saxon and Spanish, from Samuel Law of Perry 
Co., who keeps a pretty big flock of the same sort. 

Tue Jonnson Hovse.—During a recent sojourn in 
Cleveland, we found our favorite hostelrie in posses- 
sion of C. E. Main, assisted by G. W. Graham. 
Every thing is in apple-pie order about this house, 
and the traveling public begin to know it. 

Tue Cattre Sare of Harness Renick will come 
off on the 15th of June. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Education of Farmers. 


Cor. Harris:—You were tolerably bold in 
your replies to Esq. Ferguson on the subject of 
Agricultural Colleges, in your issue of May Ist, 
considering the general impression of literary 
men, that it is absolutely necessary to the highest 
and best development of agriculture, that the 
farmer should spend a large portion of early life 
in literary and scientific pursuits. But the writer 
must be a little bolder, and say, that, in his opin- 
ion, after having seen half a century, and given 
careful attention to the subject of agriculture, in 
connection with the character of our civil institu- 
tions, which in my views are more in accordance 
with the laws of nature than those of any other 
people on the earth, the early life of the agricul- 
turist should be largely given to physical devel- 
opment, by practical application, with the mind 
directed to a close observance of the laws of na- 
ture. 

The writer is of opinion that it will be found, 
upon examination, that those are the best speci- 
mens of scientific, practical farmers, who have 
obtained their knowledge in connection with a 
close application to their business, instead of those 
who have spent many years of their former life 
in the study of abstract science. I am aware 
that many literary men suppose that the farmer 
is not at all qualified for his position, without the 
same knowledge of books and languages which 
they possess. I think that idea a great mistake. 
I am, however, of the opinion that the best atten- 
tion the farmer can give to scientific and theoretic 
knowledge, consistent with a close practical atten- 
tion in person to his calling, the better will be 
the development in him of a thorough agricultu- 
ral education. 

The fact is, that the farmer, without practical 
experience, is no better prepared for his occupa- 
tion than is the physician or the lawyer, and in 
the opinion of the writer, not as well; because 
his success depends in so large measure upon a 
proper physical training and development. The 





truth is, there are more requisites to constitute a 
thorough agriculturist, than for any other calling 
among men, and when they are well brought to- 
gether, they constitute the best specimen of that 
being, said to be in the “image of his Maker,” 
with which our eyes are blessed. This may be 
called braggadocio, but let it pass, and watch for 
its confirmation. Yours truly, 
Francis Stone. 
Washington Co., May, 1859. 





Definitions of Soils. 


In common phraseology, soils are character- 
ised by various and in many instances very vague 
terms, such as heavy, light, stiff, open, tenacious, 
porous, wet, dry, warm, cold, etc. These always 
convey certain important characteristics, but are 
differently understood by different persons. Svils 
are properly classified according to the presence, 
in greater or less proportion, of certain bases, 
such as clay, lime, sand and vegetable matter, these 
being important constituents. 

A Pure Clay—is a soil in which very little 
sandy, silicious matter is found ; accurately it con- 
sists of a chemical combination of about sixty parts 
of silica and forty of alumnia, with a trace of 
oxide of iron. 

A Strong Clay—contains about twenty parts in 
one hundred of sand, capable of separation. 

A Clay Loam—contains a large proportion of 
sand easily separated. 

A Loam—contains one-half or more sand read- 
ily separable. 

A Sandy Loam—contains eight or nine-tenths 
sand. 

A Sandy Soil—contains one-tenth or less of 
clay. 

The above are the varieties of soil as regards 
the base, clay. 

_ In reference to the second important constituent, 
lime, we have a marl containing from five to 
twenty per cent. of lime. 

A Calcareous Soil—in which lime is the pre- 
dominate constituent. Marls are always charac- 
terised as sandy, loamy or clay marls according to 
the portion of sand. 7 

In respect to decayed vegetabl matter, there are 
soils which owe their character to this. Such are 
our swamp soils or muck, in which masses of ferus 
and the roots of dead grasses predominate, forming 
a black, fibrous mass. Vegetable or leaf mold. 
tormed by the decay of leaves, found in our 
woodlands, and is one of the most valuable items 
to the gardener. Muck, however, cannot be used 
with safety in compost with other soils, until it 
has been meliorated by exposure to the sun and 
air, to the admixture of some alkali it contains: 
potash, soda, lime or magnesia are the most efficac- 
ious alkalies used, and are found in several forms 
such as wood ashes, common salt, ete. The term 
peat is frequently used in speaking of soils, res- 
ulting from decayed vegetable matter; the term 
muck has a very different signification with our 
English fellow-laborers, though the popular phrase 
with us.— Germantown Telegraph. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. {them to the piers, but allowing the gate to turn 
Feeding Pigs. veryeasy. As for the gate, Ihave seen but few 
’ . rightly constructed. Most builders appear to 
Persons who have had much experience in rear-| think the greater space they leave the better, 
ing swine, have noticed the woe-begone appear-| while the reverse is the fact. Suppose the gate 
ance of young pigs, suddenly deprived of nature’s| js constructed of six strips fuur inches appart ; 
first food. Few persons indeed know how to wean! when the flood swings the gate before it, it swings 
pigs, I give you my experience for the benefit of) all the edges of those strips against it, which if 
the Cultivator circle. they are an inch thick gives six inches of surface 
Provide yourself with troughs made of boards) against which the entire force of the water is ex- 
one foot in width, five feet long, with sides but two pended, which is sufficient, if the gate is weak in 
to three inches high. The idea is, to provide a} any part, to break and bear it away. On the con- 
trough that will be accessible to pigs as well aS | trary the gate should be boarded tight—not a crack 
the sow. Each sow and litter, for manifold rea-| jeft. so that the force of the water will be expend- 
sons, should have separate pens and ranges. Feed! ed in turning it, or rather simply holding it up, 
the sow sparingly for the first three or four days! while the flood passes. 
after farrowing. Afterward she should be fed in| 
the shape of s/ops, all she can eat. Jt will pay,| 
rest assured of it reader. At the end of four 
weeks the pigs will take to the well prepared slops, 
and consequently will gain faster and draw less 
heavily on the dam. At the end of seven or eight 
weeks, pigs thus fed, will look like farmer thrifty’s 
should, and can be taken from the dam without 
injury, continuing, of course, to feed nourishing 
slope HORTICULTURAL. 
In this connection I must tell you how I fix my| == 
swill barrel to keep the contents warm in cold | 
weather: I dig a hole eighteen inches deep, and 
ten or twelve feet in diameter, fill it eighteen | 
inches with fresh manure, warm from the stable, 
set the barrel in the middle of the heap, and pile | 
manure around it as high as its top, cover with 
two or three inches of dirt and the work is done. 
Your pigs will compensate you for this labor by 
laying on flesh even in cold weather. 
Yours, W. W. R. 























For the Ohio Cultivator. 
June Work in the Flower Garden. 


PropaGatinGc Pinxs.—Between the end of 
March, and the first of July, (according to the 
forwardness of their growth,) is the time for 
making pipings or cuttings, of carnations and 
pinks; which is the most expeditious method of 
propagating these plants, though carnations in 
particular, are often propagated by layering. 
These pipings or cuttings are of the present sum- 

For the Ohio Cultivator. |mer’s growth, and are the upper part of shoots, 
Flood Gates. consisting of three joints. A piping is separated 
+ at the third joint, by being gently pulled out of its 

No one can help observing the shiftless manner | socket; and a cutting is separated by the knife, 
in which flood gates are usually constructed.| about a quarter of an inch below the second joint. 
Whenever the traveler crosses our small but rap-| They will do very well in either way, but the 
idly swelling streams he observes that on either | latter is the method most preferred for carnations. 
side a gate is a necessity, yet the manner in which! Having collected a quantity, their tops being 
they are constructed is at once shiftless and wast-| shortened by the knife or scissors, and a spot of 
ful. For it is evident the makers do not expect ‘fine earth, made fine and light, rather in a shaded 
they will withstand the freshet, but expect to mend situation, being prepared and smoothed, thrust 
or repair them every year. This is all the result/them in gently, half an inch deep, and at two 
of false ideas regarding the manner such gates|inches, apart. Settle the earth to them by a 
should be built. In the first place the piers are | moderate watering; and carefully shade them from 
defective. They should either be made of solid | the sun, from nine till four o’clock, for ten days or 
masonry, or of log cribs well locked together and | a fortnight, till they have struck root. Repeat the 
filled with stone. They should be made large,| waterings very gently, once in three or four days; 
considerably higher than the stream ever rises,| keeping the surface just a little moist. If they 
and have their foundations so far beneath the sur-| were covered with hand or bell glasses, and if 
face, as to prevent heaving by frosts, or undermin-| these were kept close down upon them till they 
ing by floods. This will cause a slightly greater have struck root, the success would be greater, 
expense, but when properly constructed they will| and they would sooner be fit to transplant out into 
not need repairing every year. Resting on these | nursery-beds, or to be put into small pots. Observe 
cribs, across the stream is placed a large pole) to pick out any that die and get mouldy, as they 
eight or ten inches through, to which the gate is| appear; and to stir the surface amongst, to keep 
attached. It should rest on gudgeons which should | the earth from being encrusted. The laying of 
have a staple passing over them firmly fastening! carnations being a more troublesome, though not 
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a more successful method of propagation, and be- 
ing also now seldom practiced, I shall pass it by 
without notice. 

Busovs pLANts.—The choice kinds of bulbous 
flowers that are now past flowering, should be 
taken up, and laid by till the planting season. 
These are Hyacinths, Polyanthus, Narcissuses, 
and Tulips; which should be taken up every 
season, immediately after they have done flower- 
ing. Crocuses, Snowdrops, Jonuqils, and Irises, 
and all other bulbs, every second or third year. 
These should all be carefully dried, packed in 
boxes, and stored away in some airy place till 
October, when they should again be planted. 

CLimBinG PLants, as Honeysuckles, the Ayr- 
shire Rose, Trumpet Flower, etc., and all shrubs 
trained against walls, bowers, etc., such as differ- 
ent species of Clematis, common Passion Flower, 
Jasmines, Pyracantha, Gum Cistus, Green Var- 
iegated, and Five-leaved Ivy, or the like, should 
be carefully supported, and be trained as they ad- 
vance in growth. Twist off, or otherwise destroy 
the useless suckers, that rise about the roots. 
Hoe, and keep clean, let all be done in apple-pie 
order. GARDEN Mary. 

Pickaway Co., June 1st, 1859. 





Talk About Strawberries, 
At the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, May 21st. 


Mr. Stoms, in making remarks upon the gen- 
eral subject of Strawberries, observed that the 
Washington or Iowa was too well known to talk 
for one moment of its being laid aside. He con- 
sidered that Longworth’s Prolific made a great 
show of fruit early, but afterward failed a good 
deal ; its flavor was not extra good, although taste 
does not admit of much controversy. He thought 
the Prolific was never destined to figure much in 
our markets, like the Iowa or W ashington, and 
Hovey’s Seedling, or even the Hudson. MecAv oy’s 
Superior he regarded much, very much better in 
flavor; indeed it was very hard to beat as a family 
fruit. It lacked, however aroma. After all, the 
money-making part of Strawberries would be 
most considered when we can obtain a seedling or 
fruit as early as the Iowa, with the color, flavor 
and firmness of the Hovey or Superior, then in- 
deed, we shall have a Strawberry to talk much 
about. 
the Strawberry for the million, and there was, as 
yet more money made out of the Iowa than any 
other. He never saw a drawer of Longworth’s 
Prolific. 

Dr Warder stated that every fruit must be al- 
lowed to reach its maturity before it can be prop- 
erly judged. The Prolific requires a long while 
to get quite ripe. 

Mr. F’. G. Carey was with Mr. Stoms. He 
could not with him give up the “ Pale Face” in 
other words, the Iowa; there is no berry to fill its 
place as to earliness. But with respect to the 
Prolific, he hardly knew of five market men who 
had obtained or cultivated it in a pure state. In 
some respects he considered it the greatest Straw- 


Plantation raising is the great point of 





berry he ever knew. It was worthy of its name 
— Prolific fertilizing itself under glass, without in- 
sects. It was an excellent fertilizer for other sorts. 
It was not in market, because it was at present 
confined to amateurs. The Prolific was earlier 
than the Superior—it blossoms first and is the last 
out of bloom. The Superior was too tender, but 
good for family use. The Prolific would not gen- 
erally be thought to have a very fine flavor prob- 
ably. According to present appearances, Wilson’s 
Albany was the most promising Strawberry he 
knew of. 

Mr. Stoms said that the Iowa should be planted 
very far apart, and would flourish pretty well even 
on rather poor clay points. It was immediately 
productive, and particularly in new lands in run- 
ners and berries. 

Dr. Taylor, of College Hill, had cultivated what 
he thought was the Prolific for many years— 
probably six or eight—but had not succeeded well 
with them until he got some from Mr. F. G. Cary, 
which were pure. He has the Superior. The 
Prolific is larger with him, has the most beauty, 
and is more productive. It can be marketed as 
well as any Strawberry he knows of except the 
Hudson. The Prolific needs a rich soil and good 
cultivation. when cultivated pure, and well at- 
tended to, the Prolific is the best Strawberry he 
knows of. The lowa being first in market, of 
course is the first and best at the time to bring in 
the money. Mr. Taylor observed that every 
bloom of the Wilson’s Albany produced fruit. 








On Cultivating Fruit Trees. 


The following communication by J. J. Tuomas 
was read atthe late meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, in New York, and published in the 
Society’s Transactions. It offers valuable and timely 
hints, to those who have planted, or intend to plant 
fruit trees : 


I have just examined with some care, the length 
of the roots of my dwarf pears, set out last year 
on my newly occupied place at this village. They 
were two years from the bud when transplanted, 
and are the oldest dwarf pears I have to examine. 
Although the trees have had moderately good, 
but not high and rich culture, I find no difficulty 
in tracing the roots three and a half feet from the 
trees, beyond which the fibres become too small 
to follow easily through a dry and tenacious soil. 
They have evidently extended over four feet; and 
small and young as the trees still are, they have 
consequently formed already a circle of roots eight 
feet in diameter. I have no doubt that in richer 
‘and more porous soil the roots would have run to 
a greater distance. 

A most important suggestion is afforded by this 
fact—the indispensable necessity of great breadth 
of culture, when applied to young trees. These, 
it will be observed, are dwarfs, and the quince 
stocks on which they grow are generally supposed 
to confine their roots to a comparatively small 
circle — yet this circle has already a diameter 
nearly twice the height of the trees. The prac- 
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tice, then, of digging circles about the stems, in-|others, twenty or more feet distant, grew but 
stead of cultivating the whole surface, is com- | seven inches. 

paratively useless, unless those circles are of a) Thus we see that a peach tree ten feet high, 
size to cover the whole extent of the roots, be-|was doubled in its linear growth, by a heap of 
sides the soil which the roots of the surrounding| manure fifteen feet distant, from which only a 
grass may penetrate. It is not unusual for grass | small portion of the roots on one side could derive 
plants to send out fibres two feet; but admitting any nourishment—proving conclusively that the 
the distance ordinarily to be only one foot, then roots must extend on each side to at least an equal 
there must be dug a ring a foot wider on every | distance ; that is, that they forma radiating circle 
side of the tree, if we would prevent the grass|of fibres no less than thirty feet in diameter, or 
from injuring the newly extending roots of the|three times as great in breadth as the height of 
tree Two feet added to the eight feet circle|the tree. How perfectly futile the attempt to 








already required, would make ten feet — the 
smallest dimensions for cultivated circles for dwarf 
pears the second year from transplanting, when 
surrounded by grass land. When the trees have 
grown a few more years, the cultivation should 
extend much further. In other words, it should 
cover the whole surface—nothing less will answer 
under any circumstances. 


There are many who do not cultivate their trees 
at all, but allow them to stand in ground occupied 
with weeds and grass, or hardened by summer 
drouth. The roots of such trees will not, of 
course, travel very far, and they will make but 
little growth or remain stationary. There are 
many others who think it quite sufficient to spade 
asmall circle around each—and the rule once 
given by Downing and copied since by other 
writers, is to extend the circle as the spread of 
the branches, on the supposition that the roots run 
equally far. The heads of my dwarf pears, al- 
ready spoken of, average two feet in diameter. 
A dug circle of this size, according to the rule, 


would be only one-fourth the diameter of the) 


roots, and extend over but a sixteenth of their 
surface, exerting a scarcely perceptible benefit. 

The practice then of digging circles, may be 
set down as positively injurious, by inducing cul- 
tivators to believe they are doing something really 
useful, when in fact, they are doing almost nothing 
at all. It should be wholly discarded, and 
thoreugh, broadcast culture only, relied on in all 
cases. 

The dwarf pear, the plum, the peach, especially 
require constant and thorough cultivation. They 
cannot succeed in grass where the apple and 
cherry might flourish better. I have long since 
discovered that spaded circles scarcely benefit the 
peach; and,a few years since, I performed an 
experiment to determine definitely the distance at 
which the peach would draw nourishment through 
its roots. A dozen trees of the same size and 
variety were set out on a piece of uniform land, 
and were cultivated for a few years, until about 
ten feet high, when the land was laid tograss. A 
portion of the trees were within three feet of a 
compost heap—the rest at various distances. 
Those standing nearest the compost made a sum- 
mer’s growth of four feet eight inches. The tree 
that stood seven feet off, almost as far as the 
height of the tree, threw out shoots two feet five 
inches long. The next at adistance of fifteen 
feet, made shoots fourteen inches long—while all 


benefit such a broad surface by spading a circle, 
two or three feet in diameter, which would be but 
a hundredth part of the whole area of the branch- 
ing fibres. 

I might state other facts, if necessary, tending 
to establish the truth of the position here laid 
down, but the preceding are sufficient and do not 
admit the errors which sometimes escape experi- 
ments of a more random character. I furnish 
these merely as a small contribution toward the 
effort to induce planters generally to give their 
fruit trees that attention which they so eminently 
deserve, and which is absolutely essential to their 
good growth, and the full development of the 
highest quality of the fruit. Until proper atten- 
tion and thorough cultivation is given the trees, 
we shall not cease to hear stories of disaster, fail- 
|ure and disappointment. 
| - 





Orcuarp Worms.—For the last two years, 
our orchard has been completely stripped of leaves 
by a black measuring worm; our prospect was 
good for a crop of fruit this year, but we are 
to be again disappointed ; for this worm has made 
its appearance in thousands and will soon strip 
every leaf and of course the fruit will not come to 
perfection. W. P. P. 

Montgumery Co. 1859. 


This is the first notice we have had of this pest, the 
present season. These worms are very difficult to 
deal with, as they work on the principle of individual 
responsiblity, and not in swarms, where they might 
be destroyed by wholesale. Who will tell us how to 
deal with them !—Eb. 





Fruit Prospect East.—We have had an 
early and promising season until within a few 
days, a great prospect for fruit with the exception 
of peaches, the first blossoms of which have not 
made their appearance, being destroyed in the 
bud by I presume the one or two intensely cold 
days in Jan. The fruit on apples, pears and 
cherry trees finely set. The three last named 
thrive still in my neighborhood and I have an old 
pearmain apple tree on my place, 8 feet 8 inches 
in circumference, at least 100 years old, now 
loaded with full set fruit. But we have had for 
several days almost a deluge of rain which is al- 
most fatal to cherries and at this season injurious to 
all fruit above named. Wa. Lawton. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Take Care of the Little Ones. 


I have seen children thrown up and caught un-| 
der the arms until they had to cry for protection. | 
Sometimes the same will occur from hard jolting) 
on the knee. A playful little fellow will not cry | 
until he has been used rough enough to make him 
sore for a week, when he will be peevish and fret- | 
ful, down goes the physic and there is no telling | 
where the trouble will end. 

I have known children considerably dosed to | 
make them hush crying, when a pin or needle was 
found half buried in their flesh. Sometimes they | 
take deep cold from lying at the back of the room 
with naked arms playing in the wind; and I have 
known them to squall like the mischief from being 
carelessly left too near the fire. Sometimes they 
are tormented beyond endurance by being wrapped 
tight and made to lie still. 

In bed at night, when the little fellow wishes to | 
play, I hold up the cover and give free scope to) 
his arms and his legs till he works off the steam, | 
then he will drop soundly to sleep. In the day-. 
time they should be supplied with plenty of suit-| 
able food, and lie or sit on a sheepskin or pallet | 
on the floor, where it is neither too cold or too hot. | 
After they are weaned they want water. I have) 
known them to squall for an hour when a cup of 
cold water would put them to sleep. 

Should any perchance be seized with the croup, 
hold them as close to the fire as they can bear it, 
breathing very warm air will relieve them in 
twenty minutes, and if you are bent on dosing 
them please wait till they get well first. If our 
medical friends should look sour, tell them this is 
on behalf of the babes and to give the women a 
lift. Thy friend, 

Micasan T. Jonnson. 

Harrison Co., 5th Mo., 1859. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Farmer’s Home. 





Dear Cort.—As you “never came to our house 
a Visitin’,” suppose I give you a bit of a descrip- 
tion of a farmers home, as it looked this morning, 
directly after breakfast, when Mr. B. called to get 
the butter, which was made last week; when poor 
old Mrs. C. came to buy soap-greeze, (she said,) 
but received instead, a gift of a pail of soap, a 
piece of cheese, etc., etc., from my sear, good 
mother, whose heart and hands are always open 
to the needy; when Miss D.—the music teacher— 
called, before we expected her, to give Neda 
lesson. 

To begin: Although we have a back kitchen 
in which we cook during the summer, upon the 
approach of winter the stove is moved, and our 
sitting room also serves the purpose of kitchen. 
Upon one side of the stove stands the sink, for 
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washing dishes, (where I’ve had some bright 
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dreams, notwithstanding the unromantic nature of 
my employment,) on the other, the tall, old book- 
case, or “secretary,” brim-full of books, and the 
top piled mountain high with newspapers. Over- 
head are the poles on which hang ironed clothes, 
stockings, hats and caps; on the floor, in a jar, 
near pa’s boots, stands ma’s dew-plant, with its 
delicate, crimson blossoms. In one window are 
the clothes-brush, a vase of geranium, a ball of 
twine, two Ohio Cultivators, a bunch of flowers 
from the woods, and the other windows are like 
unto this one, “with slight variations.” 

Upon the melodeon, which we keep in this same 
room, “so as to have it handy,” are four music 
books, my old sun-bonnet, (what's the use of hang- 


ing it up, when I can reach the pins only on tip- 


toe, and should have to take it down once in five 


‘minutes?) Homer’s Illiad, a pair of scissors, two 


cheese-sacks, to be made, Harper’s Magazine, Ar- 

thur’s, a bit of pencil drawing, the Ohio Farmer, 

a piece of bees-wax and some knitting work. 
Ain’t there music and the fine arts, mixed up 


_with practical life? Just so with our employment 


—we leave off reading or sewing to wash dishes 
or skim milk; put up the pen to pick up chips; 
Ned stops chopping wood, or churning, to practice 
music, etc., etc. Well, I suppose life is all thus: 
prose and poetry, fact and fancy; but ’tis rather 
queerly mixed sometimes. Don’t think, ‘though, 
that we’re always in such disorder, for we occa- 
sionally put up, and hang up, and “fix up” things 
generally, but somehow, they won’t stay very long! 
ANNIE. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Must We Read. 


If you are a cultivator of the soil, and I a cul- 
tivator of the mind, we are cousins, and I want to 
write you a hasty little letter. Rosella wrote you 
a long letter and the most part a very good one, 
but towards the last of it, she says some things 
that I think are rather exceptionable. She ap- 
pears to be very fearful of those housekeepers who 
would devote a part of their time to the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, instead of giving their undi- 
vided attention to “paltry housework.” She calls 
it “dangerous sophistry,” and goes on to enumer- 
ate a great train of evils resulting therefrom, such 
as dusty carpets and books, black hands and sour 
bread, etc., etc. Now I deny that such would be 
the case. 

Rosella has drawn a very highly colored pic- 
ture, but I think ’twould be hard to find the origi- 
nal. She may have seen it, but I have not. If 
she has, I have an idea she attributed the state of 
things to improper causes. The woman was read- 
ing, not for the improvement of her mind, but be- 
cause she was too lazy to work, and her house 
would probably have been in the same condition 
whether she read or not. If she had taken the 
book from her hand and examined it, I doubt not 
she would have found “Forest Rose” or some 
other equally fascinating title at the head of it. 

But suppose the picture to be a true one, and 
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the results such as set forth: is a dusty mind to| Summer Dress in the Country. 

be preterred to a dusty carpet? Is it better to} ge q . 
ine sour brains an a bread? Did God| A Tennessee Country Girl writes to the Editress 
place us here for the sole purpose of making of the Southern Homestead, to suggest a rational and 
money, dusting carpets, washing dishes ete., or did | convenient style of dress : 

he intend us to spend a part of our time in culti-| I would like to walk round the farm with papa, 
vating and improving the immortal essence within to see how the cotton and the wheat are coming 
us? Em. (on. I would like to go to the cow-pen and see the 

Clinton Co., May, 1859. cows milked in the morning; to the chicken house 

Remark.—We are sure Em has mistaken Rosel-|to get the fresh eggs for mamma. I would like to 
la’s real meaning. We know she is not that sort of gather apples in the orchard, flowers in the garden 

. for my hair and the vases. But how can I do 
a woman.—Eb. ihe. . . 

dp ibd = |this in hoops, corsets and long skirts? Before you 
For the Ohio Cultivator. succeed in making useful, healthy women of us, 
To Make Hard Water Soft. you will have to divest of us this uncomfortable, 
inconvenient, unhealthy dress. 

As our Yankee women cannot wash with hard| While I am writing, I will open my heart to you 
water and do justice to fine linen, allow me to on this subject. I do detest hoops, corsets and 
give asimple and easy way to make it soft on/ long, sweeping dresses; corsets, because they are 
short notice, which will be of much value to many |so warm and uncomfortable. Even if you don’t 
ina dry time: lace them tight, the whalebones will bend, break 

While the water is heating, take two quarts of and stick in you. Then they are ugly and un- 
wheat bran, put it into a bag and place it in the healthy. Hoop skirts are ugly enough when they 
boiler of water, and when hot enough to use, it are new, and stand out right all round; then you 
will be soft. ‘This is enough for a common wash- bend them the first time you sit down; if you 
ing. __ |should have to get up for anything, and a dozen 

Or you can use soda, a few ounces of which | gentlemen were present, you would have to 
will give whiteness to the fabric, without the slight- | straighten it out before you could cross the room; 
est injury, and will not affect the hands. | then you would turn over every chair and stool 





Or in my opinion borax is probably the best | you passed, if you were not very careful. Before 
neutralizer used to soften water. Itis betterthan|we wear them two days, they are mashed and 
soda or any other alkali yet known. It takes half) broken into all sorts of shapes. I hate long skirts, 
a teacupful to ten or twelve gallons of boiling | because they are dirty, warm and heavy. They 
water, and will save nearly one half in soap. An/| will draggle; you cannot keep them clean. Then 
extra quantity of this powder is used for laces,|this dress is so much trouble, so hard to keep in 
cambries, ete. order. There is so much sewing on our long, full 

Borax being a neutral salt, does not injure the|skirts. We always have hoops to mend and cor- 
texture of the linen; its effect is to soften the hard-|sets to fix, besides all this, they cost so much. 
est water, and is excellent to clean hair, and there-| Don’t you agree with me, and don’t you think you 
fore it should be on every toilet table. Hard|could fashion a dress for farmers’ wives and 
water will not make good tea. Soft water is es-|/daughters, that would be more comfortable, con- 
sential. All water can be made soft by using a} venient and pretty than the one we wear? Our 
teaspoonful of borax powders to a teakettleful of city friends would put it on when they come to 
water, in which it should boil. It will save much |see us. Then they could enjoy the country. We 
in quantity, say one-tifth of tea. would ramble through the woods, and go fishing 

E. L. Gress. | without fear of broken hoops and draggled skirts. 
— I will tell you what I think would do, and to be- 

Yeast FROM THE Stump.—First procure one | gin at the beginning, let us make a petticoat body. 
gallon of good barley malt, coarsely ground, and | ‘Take a straight piece of domestic or linen, meas- 
three times as much boiling water, stir them well) ure it the right length in the waist, cut out the 
together, then cover the vessel, let it stand half an| arm-holes like you would for an infant waist, hem 
hour, then strain the liquid out and put it in a cop- | it in the back, work button-holes; then make the 
per kettle, put it over the fire, and when it comes | skirt; put three widths of domestic in it; let it be 
to a boil add one fourth of a pound of hops, boil|short, let it be two or three inches above the 
it fifteen minutes, then take it off and strain it) ankles. Next make the dress—this should be one 
again, then boil it down to about half gallon, put| width fuller than the petticoat in the skirt. The 
it in a new stone crock, tie a paper over the top,|body should be exactly like the petticoat body, 
keep it in a place at a temperature of 80 deg.,let| only high on the neck, and long sleeves for the 
it stand thirty-six hours or till it works, then put|morning. This dress would be convenient and 
it in anew stone jug and cork tight. The best| comfortable; it should not be so full and long that 
place to keep it isin acold spring. Now this will| one would have to wear a hoop to keep it out of 
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be that little good yeast W. C. P. wants: one ta- 
blespoonful is sufficient for a baking. This yeast 
will keep good six months or a year if kept as di- 
rected. J. A. ASHBROOK. 


the mud and dirt, and keep us from tripping; it 
would be pretty, too. An apron would be a pretty 
addition in the morning. A little lace jacket made 
| saque or basque fashion, would be pretty; this 
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dress could be made low in the neck with short} light, and knead it with corn-meal, so as to roll 
sleeves; for evening it could be confined about the | out and cut in cakes, and put them in the sun to 
waist with a wide plaid scarf or blue ribbon. The) dry two or three days, and when you want to 
skirt could be flounced. A white silk flounced| make your bread, put two or three cakes in a pint 
with lace would be beautiful at night. Then we)|of warm water, and let stand till they dissolve, 
could make crowns of wire and ribbon for our hair,| then thicken with flour, and then it will be ready 
or wire and beads—white swan beads would make | in an hour or two for mixing your bread, and you 
a beautiful crown, or pearls for those who can af-| will have as nice bread as you could wish. 

ford them. ‘The present style of dressing the hair| HARRIET. 

is ugly and unnatural. Every day itistwistedup| Pleasant Ridge, Hamilton Co., O. 

in a hard knot at the back of the head; when we 

are in full dress (that is in our biggest hoops and} To Dry Pir PLants.—My way of drying 
tightest corset,) it is concealed beneath four or five| pie plants is to dress it and stew it down then put 
braids of false hair; it maks no difference how| in sugar enough to about half sweeten, then spread 
much one may have, or how pretty it is, one must|on plates and dry under the stove, then put it ina 
arrange it in this way because it is the fashion. crock or any dish you can cover tight till you 
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] know it would be prettier, free and unconfined, 
and that is the way our Maker intended it to be 
worn, for the Holy Bible tells us it was given to 
us as a vail, and it is a shame to woman if her hair 
be shaven or shorn. Some persons say it would 
be in the way; not more than corsets or hoops. 
Well, it could be parted at the back of the head, 
and confined under each ear with a bow of ribbon, 





with long floating ends. 

The next thing is the bonnet, it is ugly—every 
one will acknowledge. Flats would be service- 
able and pretty in their place; they could be made 
of any material and trimmed to suit the taste of) 
the wearer. Don’t you think this dress would do? | 
If you do not, please think of one that will. | 

Some persons might say this dress would be im-| 
modest and ugly. Our mothers wore dresses as 
short. I never heard that they were immodest, 
and we know everything that is fashionable is 
pretty. As an instance of this, did not all of us | 
declare hoops were ugly, and vow we never would | 
wear them. Didn’t we at last conclude we pre-_| 
ferred them to whole bolts of domestic, (I can’t 
see the necessity of wearing either,) and don’t we 
think they are beautiful now? Then let us make 
ourselves comfortable. 

The dress I speak of would be convenient, com-| 
fortable, healthy, and not as expensive as the one. 
we now wear; it would suit all eyes and classes. | 
The old ladies, who hate to follow the fashions, | 
would say, we wear it because it is convenient and 
comfortable. ‘This dress would be pretty. Did a! 
poet or painter ever picture an ideal in a corset, | 
hoop, and draggled skirt? No. Their robes are | 


> . | 
loose and flowing, their tresses free and uncon-) 


fined. 


| 





Peacu Leaves ror Yeast.—lI presume the 
Cultivator ladies are very good bread makers, but 
I will tell you how I get yeast. It is not always| 
convenient to get hops when you want them, and | 
for me I dont want them. I strip off a handful of) 
peach leaves, and put them in a skillet, and put, 
a quart of water on them, and boil them till the, 
strength is out, and strain them boiling hot on as | 
much flour as the liquor will take up, and let it 
stand till cool enough, so as not to scald your’ 
sponge. Then pour in your sponge, and stir with 
a spoon, and let it stand a halt a day, or till it is 


want to use it, then scald it till it is soft, spread 
on the paste thin adding two tablespoonsful of flour 
and sugar to sweeten it, and bake. We consider 
it equal to lemon or any other pie we ever ate. 


D. M. Conkuin. 
Erie Co. O. 





CLEAR OUT THE Rep Ant.— Wash your 
shelves down clean, and while damp, rub fine salt 
on them quite thick; let it remain on for a time, 
and they will disappear. 

We should be pleased to know that this is true. 





Fanny’s Barn-Yard Song. 





Chicky! chicky ! chick! vh! come along quick ! 
From my little fingers, a crumb you may pick. 
Quake! quake! quake! says the white old drake, 
And the ducks shake their tails with a little short shake ; 
Quack! quack! quack! says the one in black, 

And they split their throats as they answer, quack ! 
Cock a doodle doo! here's a bealth to you! 

And the rooster bows to the feathe ed crew. 

Clack! cluck! cluck! I wish yeu much luck, 

Says a motherly hen to a setting duck. 

Pe! pe! pe! oh! pray wait for me! 

Says the turkey brood, as plain a: can be. 

Gobble! gobble! gobble! my snout’s in a hobble, 
Says the strutting cock, with an ugly bobble. 

Pot rack! pot rack! I'd quit suck a pack, 

Sings the guinea hen, as she flies the track. 

Taint never no use, screams a sensible gooce, 

To mind the rude ways of fowls; what is loose? 
Then hissing aloud to the wondering crowd, 

She waddles away, quite bappy and proud 

Now the peacock tries, with bis hundred eyes, 

To astonish and awe ; but the Shanghais rise, 
And clearing their throats, clap their short-tailed coats, 
While they sweep the barn-yard of corn and oats. 
Then the Poland duck, with his comb in a tuck, 
Gives a foreign twirl to his vest tail curl ; 

While a Bantam swell goes on tiptoe a spell, 

To escort for a while a Cochin belle. 

Then they cackle and crow, hiss, gbble and blow, 
And ali speak at once, both high and low, 

Hush! hush! hush! cry the Muscovies, hush! 

We are whispering secrets as soft as mush ; 

Then bowing around, almost to the ground, 

They bobbing retire with a murmuring sound, 
And chick)! chicky! chick! oh! come along quick, 
Brings order again, while a crumb they pick. 





Stir Poland starch with a common candle, and 


it will not stick to the iron, and will be much 
nicer. 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 








The produce markets have fluctuated from good to middling, 
and back to good, where they stand at this present writing.— 
Wheat ranges from $1.25 to $1.50, corn 75 to 80. Butter and 
cheese are down a little from former quotations, but not posi- 
tively low for the time of year. Since our last report, beef cattle 
in N. Y. dropped back half a cent one week, and then fully recov- 
ered the highest price the next week, with a prospect of holding 
it for all decent beef. The wool buyers do not bite much lately, 
but a few days will bring out the prices. The stock of wool on 
hand is short, and we judge the new clip will all be wanted at 
living prices. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
MABEL: 
oR, 
HEART HISTORIES. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 
One Volume, 12mo.— 414 pp.— Price, $1.00. 


MABEL is a truthful story,—not founded on, but absolute fact. 
It is, indeed, Heart Histories, and tells the story of woman’s 
wrongs with wonderful power andbeauty. The gifted authoress, 
who has contributed much to Magazine Literature, and is 


A NATIVE OF OHIO, 


Has reflected new lustre upon Western literature in this, the 

mest complete, as it is the most beautiful, production of her pen. 
It is printed from new type, on beautiful paper, and elegantly 
und. 

— Copies forwarded by mail, on receipt of One Dollar. 

FOLLETT, FOSTER & CO., Publishers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

(e™ For sale by Booksellers generally. 


NO MONEY 
S REQUIRED OF ANY RESPONSIBLE 


FARMER FOR ONE OF OUR REAPERS OR MowERs, UNTIL, BY A 
TRIAL IN HIS OWN FIELD, HE FINDS IT TO OPERATE TO HIS 8aT- 
ISFACTION. MINTURN & CO., 

9-4t Urbana, Ohio. 
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Pure Bred Stock. 
FOR SALE, PURE BRED DURHAM 


Cattle, at $75 to $250; Spanish Merino Sheep, French Meri- 
no Sheep, and Silesian Merino Sheep, at $7 to $20 each; Essex 
Pigs, Suffolk Pigs, and Goe’s Improved White Pigs, at $8 each ; 
Madagascar Rabbits, at $10 per pair; Brood Mares, served by 
BUSH MESSENGER, at $125 to $500 each ; Colts, got by Cotrill 
Morgan and by Bush Messenger, at $50 to $200. All animals sold 
will be carefully boxed or haltered, and placed at the Express 
Office. My residence is 44 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
Co, Pa. P. O. Box 6. JOHN S. GOE. 








RENCH MERINO, SAXON, 
and crosses with Spanish and Wells 
foDickinson Sheep. Also full blood Suf- 
lk Hogs of the Morris and Stickney im- 
portations. Bred and for sale by G. W. POLLOCK, 
Jan. 1. Gratiot, Muskingum Co., 0. 





Durham Bulls for Sale. 
HAVE FOR SALE AT MY FARM, 7 


miles north of London, Madison Co., O., three young thorough- 
bred Bulls, ready for service, the get of Imported Colonel. 
JOHN G. DUN, 
Lafayette, MadisonCo. , O. 
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DENNIS’S PATENT SUGAR MILL! 


Rollers as Bright as Silver, 


AND HARD AS STEEL, 
Adapted to all varieties of Mills. 
OLD ROLLERS PLATED. 


No DIscOLORATION OF THE JUICE, 


No Black Molasses, 


NO FAILURE TO MAKE SUGAR. 


RECOMMENDED BY 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture, 


And by Practical Men Everywhere. 
NO MILL FIT FOR USE WITHOUT IT. 


Address WM, T. DENNIS, 
Mar. 1-6m Quaker City Works, Richmond, Ind 


d Farm for Sale, 


CONTAINING 160 ACRES OF LAND, SIT- 
uated in Union township, Morgan Co., O., about 1} miles 
from the village of Ringgold The property is known as the 
Samuel Davies’ farm. There is a good brick house and kitchen 
on the premises, a fair proportion of the land under cultivation, 
some fruit trees, etc. Persons wishing to purchase, are request- 
ed be examine the premises, which are now occupied by Richard 
F. Maris. 

Teims, one-third cash ; the balance will be taken in payments. 

For particulars, address C. DAVIES, Agent, 
_7-3tm Pilcher Belmont Co., O. 


Fruit Farm for Sale, 
Near Columbus, O. 


140) ACRES OF GOOD LAND, WITH AN 


orchard of 20 acres, embracing about 500 apple trees, 
1500 peach trees, 500 pear trees, from one to four years planted, 
and the older ones set with fruit—the whole affording a good 
chance for a pleasant home and a fortune! 

Good buildings are on the premises, and the location is high, 
healthy and pleasant—five miles west of Columbus, on the Na- 
tional Road. It will be sold at a great bargain, as the owner is 
unable to reside upon it, so as to give attention to the fruit. 

Columbas, May 15, 1859. M. B. BATEHAM. 


fARQUHAR HOUSE, W. W. ALLEN, PRO- 
prietor, Main St., Salem, O. 
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